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THE GROWTH OF CRIME 


HE SAILOR walks along the street, 
His cap a halo on his head 
Out of a squalid window gleam 
Curved surfaces of skin and red 
Paint that profligate women use 
And the brass knobs of a bed 


Sailor, come in, a soft voice calls 
Behind the house the night comes on 
And each cloud on the blenching sky 


Darkens and feels for the other « 


ne 
And down this road the docks grow dark: 
The n of d: ne 
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Bounding the town is the acid sea 

Which nibbles the plates of the plying ships; 
They fall down hills of black-green glass, 

Are suspended on summits curled like whips, 
And from rigging and gun, like a leaky house, 
From body and clothing the grey sea drips. 


‘Come in, come in.’ The voice is plucking 
Softly the horizontal air. 

The searchlights start to stain the night, 
A trembling hum is everywhere 

He imagines the sea a film of blood, 


Lopped bodies the shadows on the stair 


And through the walls the whispering 

Of lovers, the crying, the old, the bored 
Comes like a touch to his ears. “The rope 
Keeps breaking.’ ‘I hate to be adored 

‘Give me death but take this pain 

‘Can we afford it? Can we afford?’ 


He climbs and enters the rose-lit room 

She smiles at him and does not move 

He sits beside her and sees the smile 

He looks at his hand in the shape of a dove 
His breathing trunk, his alien limbs, 

And hides in her, crying, ‘My love, my love! 


The images of waking brush 
Like branches his suddenly staring eyes 
The room is dark, the procession 








Roy FULLER 


Of distorted passion, haunting lies, 
From window to bed and make the world 
Fearful as origin and as size. 


And sleeping still beside him is 

The woman: in her sleeping mask 

The worm of his confessions grows. 

What has he told her? What did he ask? 
This sordid boneless oyster flesh 

Is one of his symbols; the cave, the flask. 


Some secret lives behind the brambles, 

The wine brims up and can be spilled, 
Madness and hatred grow in a night: 
Strumpets are lonely and can be killed: 
Nothing reminds him of day and its reason, 
The logic of light, the violence that’s willed. 


Instead, the voices in each ear 

Are saying what he has never dared 
‘Within its herded operatives 

War swells and petrifies the bared 
Egotistical and violent soul 


Fear and horror cannot be shared 


Each one has only his little world 


Of sensuousness and memory 


And endeavors with the ghastly shell 


The savage skin, the cruel eye, 


To save it: in that animal’s 


Rank den and bed of love it dies 
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He stops his ears: he moves the blind. 
The common objects of the room 
Glow like the rows of watching faces 
In a theatre’s powdered violet gloom, 
The woman's shape beneath the sheets 
Is a gross and convoluted bloom 


The empty botties point their fingers 
The idiot clothes lie on the floor 
The time is the endless hinge of night, 
The opening, slow and living door 

He puts his face near hers as though 


To see the grinning, yellow core 


She mutters: ‘Here in my breast; I have had it 
Ever’ and ‘oh, horrible!’ she cries 
Then from her sleep she moves into 
The inch between, as wide as skies 
And he upon their opening sees 
Death half an hour behind her eyes 








THE TOP SPINS 


The restless fingers of the eyes are stripping 
The flowered day of fruit, the night of light, 
Plucking the ripened bridge from river, plucking 
The yellow windows from the leaves of night. 
The cautious fingers of the ears are picking 
The fibrous words from stalks of silence, thin- 
Curling song, sound-soft, and cotton-clean 
Tufts of laughter. The fingers of the skin 

Are .plucking, the fingers of the tongue and nose 
Are softly gathering the fibrous-cold, 

Plucking the fibrous-sweet, the fibrous-rose. 


Stretching bridge and window into line 

The supple fingers are deftly intertwining 
The fibres in and out, out and in, 

Twisting woids and music into skein, 
Plaiting heat and fragrance into thread, 
Braiding thread into the string, and winding 
Sight and smell and touch and taste and sound 
Around the tapered mind, around and around, 
Winding the string around, close and tight, 
Bridge and window plucked from day and night 
And wound around the top inside the head, 
Around until the knotted end is plain 

Against the bulge where spiral string begins— 


The fingers pull; the string unwinds and spins 
The universe upon the pin-point brain. 
Milton Kaplan 
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AT THE BAND CONCERT 


Tropic tonight, burning, filled with fast trains, 
The sunset spills its brazen lake on lawns 
Alive with families; the girls are here, 

The easy, light, and lecherous who stare 

One nervous millimetre past your eyes 
Before excitement rockets out and dies 


The children imitate our violence 

With toy maneuvers by the iron fence, 
While chronic women bless each others’ ills 
And tell and retell nothing to themselves; 
Like an impending chorus, men in hats 
Repeat the blunders of the diplomats. 


When, thrilling, sudden, anthem speaks its phrase, 
The strollers halt, and lollers sternly rise; 

Glazed in that music, paralyzed, they stare 

Like stone-eyed heroes in a public square; 
While, like a faminous hand, the stillness locks 
All but the voices of the birds and dogs. 


Music undoes them. Though the earth may send 
Its evening shadows into night and bind 

The suburbs in wistaria, these lost 

Will turn their purpose to the drums at last; 
In no endeavor of their own, but in 
The iron service of the tribal m 








JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


The curt baton returns them to their lives: 
And these are still their children and their wives, 
And these the attitudes of evening when, 

In parks and alley rooms, the citizen, 

Denied his common power, schemes the peace 
Of days potential, like discovered seas. 


John Malcolm Brinnin 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


I climbed the barren garden of the sky 

And struck the moon to music like a gong. 

My sudden, silver wings were broad and strong, 
Shearing the steady wind, reaching so high 
The pale stars trembled as they watched me fly 
Death was my passenger the whole night long— 
Surely the little village heard our song 


And yet it never spoke as we went by. 


I rose from ambush like a silver bird 

And strung the clouds upon a smoking thread— 
Surely the little village must have heard. 
I dived and dropped my heavy load and fled, 
And then at last the little village stirred— 
Holding her trembling arms around the dead. 


I 


Ellen Stevenson 
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THREE POEMS 


CONSCRIPTION CAMP 


Your landscape sickens with a dry disease 
Even in May, Virginia, and your sweet pines, 
Like Frenchmen runted in a hundred wars, 
Are of a child’s height in these battlefields. 


For Wilson sowed his teeth where generals prayed 
—High-sounding Lafayette and sick-eyed Lee— 
The loud Elizabethan crashed your swamps 
Like elephants, and the subtle Indian fell. 


Is it for love, you ancient-minded towns, 
That on the tidy grass of your great graves 
And on your roads and riverways serene 
Between the corn with green flags in a row, 


Wheat amorous as hair and hills like breasts, 
Each generation, ignorant of the last, 
Mumbling in sheds, embarrassed to salute, 
Comes back to choke on etiquette of hate? 


You manufacture history like jute— 

Labor is cheap, Virginia, for high deeds, 
But in your British dream of reputation 

The black man is your conscience and your cost. 


Here on the plains perfect for civil war 
The clapboard city like a weak mirage 
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Of order rises from the sand to house 
These thousands, and the paranoid Monroe. 


The sunrise gun rasps in the throat of heaven; 
The lungs of dawn are heavy and corrupt; 

We hawk and spit. Our flag walks through the air 
Breathing hysteria thickly in each face. 


Through the long school of day, absent in heart, 
Distant in every thought but self we tread, 
Wheeling in blocks like large expensive toys 
That never understand except through fun. 


To steal aside as aimlessly as curs 

Is our desire; to stare at corporals 

As sceptically as boys; not to believe 

The misty-eyed letter and the cheap snapshot. 


To cross the unnatural frontier of your name 
Is our free dream, Virginia, and beyond, 
White and unpatriotic in our beds, 

To rise from sleep like driftwood out of surf. 


But stricter than parole is this same wall, 
And these green clothes, a secret on the fields, 
In towns betray us to the arresting touch 
Of lady-wardens, good and evil wives. 


And far and fabulous is the word “Outside” 

Like “Europe” when the midnight liners sailed, 
Leaving a wake of ermine on the tide 

Where rubies drowned and eyes were softly drunk. 
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Still we abhor your news and every voice 
Except the Personal Enemy’s, and songs 

That pumped by the great central heart of love 
On tides of energy at evening come. 


Instinctively to break your compact law 
Box within box, Virginia, and throw down 
The dangerous bright habits of pure form 
We struggle hideously and cry for fear. 


And like a very tired whore who stands, 
Wrapped in the sensual crimson of her art, 
High in the tired doorway of a street 

And beckons, half-concealed, the passer-by, 


The sun, Virginia, on your Western stairs 
Pauses, and smiles away between the trees, 
Motioning the soldier overhill to town 
To his determined hungry burst of joy. 








A ROBBERY 
For R. R. and R. M. 
By day I had dispraised their life 
Accused foremost their little cheated wives 
Whose hands like trailers ludicrously hitched 


To husbands, over the graph of business bump; 

As often, with my friend, I laughed at them, 

All but their young, whose strenuous anarchy 
Asked why and promised war. 
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So of their legal dark of nights 
And bed revenge and competent small births 
That wall us out of marriage I despaired. 
Men brought home hate like evening papers, maids 
Longed for their slums, the inarticulate clock 
Spoke once, and faces double-locked and still 
Turned to the wall to sleep. 


I show that fear unearthed their boy. 
Into the taut membrane of night like knives 
A woman screams, rending with rape our rest; 
Bodies are ripped from beds, the snapped dream hangs, 
And quick to plunge the torn portieres of sleep 
We race soft-running Horror the length of halls. 
Ghouls are at every door. 

Down in the hostile dark as one 
The heavy faces point, close in, take aim, 
And hands describe centripetal broad wheels 
Through which unseen a wily robber moves. 
Voices enlarge, cops clamber from the sky, 
Our sudden symmetry dissolves—we laugh 


Nothing is caught or lost. 


Yet our emergency is lost, 
Which would have naked in the domestic night 
Brought us like actual murder to relief 
Boys have mixed blood and kissed to seal an oath; 
Boys have an oath; oh, we were close to boys, 
The salesman, the real-estator, the clerk and I, 
Their enemy, their poet. 
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The 


Two bear the sofa toward the door with 


Robber, paid agent of our hate, 
I kiss my hand to you across the roofs 
And jungle of back alleys where you hide. 
You with your guns are like a boy I loved 
Who was born dead and never had a name, 
Who was my very son. Night took him off 
Hard to unlearn is love. 


OCTOBER | 


That season when the leaf deserts the bole 

And half-dead see-saws through the October air 

Falling face-downward on the walks to print 

The decalcomania of its little soul- 

Hardly has the milkman’s sleepy horse 

On wooden shoes echoed across the blocks 

When with its back jaws open like a dredge 

van comes lumbering up the curb to someone’s door and 
knocks. 


And four black genii muscular and shy 
Holding their shy caps enter the first room 
Where someone hurriedly surrenders up 


The thickset chair, the mirror half awry, 
Then to their burdens stoop without a s 
One with his bare hands rends apart the be 
One stuffs the china-barrel with stale print, 


r 
1 } 
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irk funere 
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The 
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The corner lamp, the safety eye of night, 
Enveloped in the sun blinks and goes blind 
And soon the early risers pick their way 
Through kitchenware and pillows bolt upright 
The bureau on the sidewalk with bare back 
And wrinkling veneer is most disgraced, 

The sketch of Paris suffers in the wind; 


the bike, its nose against the wall, does not show haste 


Two hours — the movers mop their necks and look, 
Filing through dust and echoes back and forth 

The halls are hollow and all the floors are cleared 
Bare to the last board, to the most secret nook; 

But on the street a small chaos survives 

That slowly now the leviathan ingests, 


And schoolboys and stenographers stare at 


1 


truck, the house ] 


the husband in his hat who stands and rests 
He turns with miserable expectant face 

And for the last time enters. On the wall 

A picture-stain spreads from the nail-hole down 


Each object live and dead has left its trace 


He leaves | y; but as he quickly goes 
This questi mes behind: Did someone die? 
ls some h poor. bett worse? 
What shall ups house and bring this care into his eye? 
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TWO POEMS 


SUMMARY OF THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE 
BOMBER AND THE OBJECTIVE 


The duraluminum dove diwes— 


How slenderly 
space splits—the momentum doubles, multiplies, 
the dynamite muscles flex for sudden violence! 


Beautiful . . beautiful to see against the sky 
of flying birds— 


against the soft, wide, lavender eyes of morning! 


There, proud Caucasian—chemist, poet, lover, 
scholar, priest: behold the stark embodiment 

of the millennia of mind—myth and mechanical, 
prophetic, proved . .. 


(Euclid’s theorems, Phidias’s chiseled curves, 
the Flood, redemption—and The Song of Songs, 
Rembrandt, Beethoven, Steinmetz, Plato, Christ )— 


all the oldest principles, all the latest 
features capsuled in a swift and shining shape 
blown out of context and material time! 


bringing peace to man) 














WALTER BENT.ON 


WITH THE MOST SUSCEPTIBLE ELEMENT, THE MIND, ALREADY 
TURNED UNDER THE TOXIC ACTION— 


The irresistible bacilli are at work upon 
the tired body of the generation. 


And when the body dies, what is of the body 
dies—the lice and the hookworm, 

the tapeworm and the trichina: the little 
men . . and the little men called big 

(the eternal stooges, history’s fall guys) : 
the not-quite poets, 

the never- exactly prophets .. . 


Which is the only good that can possibly 
come of it. But there 
ought to be a better way of killing a louse 
than by destroying the body it feeds on. 
Walter Benton 
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SEVEN POEMS 


ON A CHINESE WATERFALL 


Torn from white sleep, awaking astonished, 
Snow water stumbles from rock to sharp rock 
Calling amazedly down a cascade. 

Chastened by chasms, by deltas admonished, 
Downward it sweeps, a protesting peacock, 

Past where the pine trees, like stern nuns arrayed, 
Hoard every silence of their convent shade. 


No longer snow now on slopes of broad bronze 

Slow warming water, quieting, lingers, 

Thinning surprise to a low tinseled cry; 

Slim as a string across wavering lawns, 

Strung among stones where the grasses’ brown fingers 
Grasp at its silver, the water strums by 

As, faintly, a child hums its own lullaby 


On as though drawn by some deep unknown choice, 
On till blue foam flashing tears unexpressed 

Folds in wide waters its last mumbling plea, 

“Come vagabond query, come little voice, 

You are the wail between cradle and breast, 

You are the wonder of slipping dreams. See, 

I am your nurture. Come, lie lost in me.” 
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MOMENT AFTER RAIN 


This is the transparent breath 
Of death: 

When black hills lose mystery 
To bulk alone blocking light, 
When rivers pass revery, 
Relentlessly right 

In flowing, unknowing, 
Beyond storms, 

Beyond night. 


WEARINESS 


I sat with a boulder on my lap. 

Around its dim girth my arms strained to strap 

It securely and steady its sway 

I hugged the cold weight like a long denied bride, 
I laid my forehead against its rude side 

And slept. Then it melted away. 


CREVASSE 


Though dreams and distance have crumbled, 
The dark does not prove 

There’s no sky. 

I saw it before I last stumbled, 

I'll meet it again 

Climbing high. 
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IT IS BY THOUGHT 


As science follows pilgrim thought 
Bold newer latitudes are wrought; 
From stone and steel, ideas pass 
Through our modern age of glass 
To unnamed eras we prepare 
Potential worlds wait everywhere 


It is by thought we grasp a star 

Or recognize a simple chair. 

The power of active thought proceeds 
Like giant trees outgrowing weeds, 
For neither war nor plagues can kill 
Persistence in the human will 


We peer ahead, but progress proves 
To be a path on which we move 
Past pickets of years left behind 
With hands upon the dawn we find 
Tomorrow smiles a step away 
While we forever build today 


DIRECTIONAI 


Blow your hot breath upon stone 

Let your lanced words pierce steel 

They may succumb. I have grown 
Past enchantment. I feel | 
Myself only and see today 
Only arrows pointing a way | 





MOMENT OF GLORY 


Is this my gain to glory— 

That any fool may stare 

Through my uncurtained window 
To ape my prayer? 


Be still! You're cold and toneless 
The bells of glory’s sun 
Peal through the morning moment 
When work is done. 
Ruth Stephan 


REFUGEE 


Your face was easy to learn 
I have pierced the heart of your silence 
You do not know that I followed 
The sails of your expectation; 
You do not know that I winnowed 
The harvest of your anguish 
You do not know I have read, 
In your eyes, of your dream of the night, 
Your dream of a girl and a river 
Acusti Bartr: 


Translated by Rolfe Humphries 








RUTH STEPHAN 
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UNDER THE CARIBBEAN: THE DEEPS D 
(Extract from a long poem) N 
N 
But under the sea, under the sea in the deeps? : 
Passing the shallows, passing the improbable world 
And the light — bright in the mind and pale — that seeps T 
Through deepening water, what can the mind discover, T 
Following the deep net, the trawl, the plummet T 
Downward — downward? V 
Slowly the color blue SI 
Becomes a live thing, swallows the world. Its hue A 
Is bluer than ice-caves, than grottoes by a pitted shore, B 
Is bluer than blue; is final; something new 
On the earth. It sinks into the heart more N 
Deeply than music. The very mind is blue L 
In a sea of blue. Ir 
But slowly, slowly now, T 
Sinking deeper, the blue darkens, fades A 
Towards tangible night. The eyes of the fish grow large F 
As owl's eyes, all pupil, opening round on the shades G 
Of varying darkness. The heart is hesitant here 0 
Where small fish are elastic, and can swallow 
Giants twice their size. And still it darkens : 
The plants, that feed on light, grow fewer, cease, . 
Till it is night forever — but still no peace; 
And but a tenth of the way to the sea’s bottom rs 
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Darkness now, and cold, and changelessness . . . 
No minute differs from another. No day. 
No rhythm. Tides do not pull here. Currents are still. 
And time stops breathing, having no measure, no way 
To tick its passing 

But pressure, pressure inexorable 
Tightens, staggering the mind, crushing the thoughts 
To blackness of intolerable weight — until they learn 
To drift, to be impregnate from within 
With this same pressure; bearing the paper-thin 
Shell of their sanity between force and force, 
As the fish wear bodies that, brought to the surface, explode, 
But here breathe easily. 

Forget the pressure then. 

Move as the fishes move, drifting and turning, 
Lighting their way with cold fires burning 
In an icy world. The iobsters are blind, and the crabs. 
They have no need of sight. But the snails are dull gold; 
And the young eels, like transparent ribbons of light, 
Flutter and shift. The shrimp, outlined in pale 
Green, at need can pour themselves a veil 
Of fluid flame, palpitant and bright. 


And this is for defense. No food is here, 

No plant, no luscious bite save one another, 
And, from the bright world up above where 
Myriads swarm, drifting bodies that sink, 

Sink and drift downward through the smother, 


Downward through the dark — pale motes of plankton 
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Or bloated silver of the larger dead. 
How can one hide here, how escape, how shed 
The feel of danger? How can the mind find ease? 


Cold in their phosphorescence, fishes glide, 
Grotesque, improbable, slitting the stagnant gloom 
Like shuttles; squids with twisting arms that slide 
Each with an orange bull’s-eye on its tip; 
Fish bearing lights like port-holes in a ship; 
Or strung with white lights, greenish, golden yellow 
Circled with purple lamps; or gliding pale 
In a lilac haze. 

And everywhere they go 
In the sameness, the cold blankness, they shed a glow 
On a dim circle of surrounding gloom 
Empty and silent as eternity, whose 
Flooring is the stiff primordial ooze. 


Let the mind relax then, grow light, 

Shoot upward out of the dark, out of the shallows 
Into the bright air and the sun, see the Caribbean 
Spread under the sky, open, the water beginning 
Where the sky ends, the sky laid on it as the palm 

Of a hand is laid on another. These things we know. 
Let us be content so. 
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LINES 


Old men whose careful destiny is sleep 
Either in May’s thin rain or Autumn thunder, 
Rebuke between slow snores the desperate leap 
Of the lank plunger and the hurt avenger. 


The painful instruments of passion bartered 
For fangless malice, and undressed of wonder, 
The climate of their minds holds dry, unwatered, 
Alike in May’s thin rain and Autumn thunder. 


When lightning slithers on the basalt crags 
And dances dazzling to the stricken deep, 
Their tidy minds, while hooded twilight lags, 


Rebuke, between slow snores, that desperate leap. 


Combing with fatal care the last thin fleece 
Of time, they mumble at that fatal hunger 

For the dazzled crags, down-lunge and stricken seas, 
Of the lank plunger and the hurt avenger. 


Old men, whose careful destiny is sleep 
Maurice English 
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SIX POEMS 


MARIPOSA LILIES 


These are the flowers we forgot to order; 
but they are here now punctually, for our eyes 
to touch in passing, as one strokes a cat. 
These little woodcolts of earth’s April-ardor: 
let us sit down and range them in cool ease, 
the smooth green calyx with the apricot 


center of white corolla cut in three, 

with the slim pistil and the antlered fellows 
pressing like bridegrooms to the chamber door. 
Among the world of things, today let through 
this vision of love’s swirl of white and yellow— 
then pluck a little bouquet if you dare. 


Better to gather them in intimate sleep, 
dreaming your mistress runs among the ferns 
with chirpings and lithe raptures on tip-toe. 
Better, you lie beneath them on the slope, 
warm under sun, while their tall candles burn . 
as the one wish is welded out of two. 


BLACK WIND 


Black wind, sky-treader, pace-maker for time, 
blowing the docile earth toward blithe summer, 
with thin hands in her mane: ride her home sooner, 
that the mocker sing, rose blow, and grape-sap teem 
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Soar brave above the mole-hills which are men: 
hair-stubble pushed from clay at the ideal. 
Blow up June’s sun to gild the deadly dial 
measuring our destiny, however mean. 


Puff clean our hearts. In this too-so-short dull 
thridding the mazy gut of life, mute moans 

as men meet death, as girls swoon to the moon's 
seduction. Set the tempo of our dole. 


GREEN SLOUGHAGE 


It is deeper than the slamming of a door 

and wider than my steps if I go from you, 

colder than the fire you dare 

not give your tears to, lest new flame consume you. 


We had this strong-wing’d wonder 

that bore us high but slowly settled down, 
leaving us with white faces beside a window 
that let in the sharp mouse-squeak of a dawn. 


It’s no good shuddering, clutching your breasts, 
recounting my villainy for the gallery's hisses. 

This wound gapes broader than slight-sinewed kisses 
can tug together; for the bowels have burst. 


Green sloughage creeps through the belly, with sleek poison 
taints the words bubbling from the lair of sighs 

We need the brain’s compassion, for no passion 

of bodies can find what died between our eyes. 
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SKYSCRAPER 


Evoked by blue print, past the smoky dawn, 
unbreakably alone against the mace 

of time that cracks tall stone to fill the swamps: 
white pylon thrust into the region sun, 

it stands, aloof from touching, swung on chains 
riveted to bright cornerstones of stars 

(spheres whose master is progressive order, 
dabs choking the illusion of our midnight). 


The godless emptiness of stratosphere 

acclaims this hoped stability on piles 

bitten in the limestone heart, with clenching roots 
knotting the serene viscera of earth 

This lithe deft probe of steel 

bitterly pronging the broad main of sky 

is the cold fury of man born from beast: 


: ‘ ; F 
flung challenge against dictatorial space. 


THE BEGETTING OF JOHN DOE JR. 


We know the end: the names on crumbling granite, 
the worn desire, the nonsense of its sum; 

but we are brave and scorn it, 

remembering fathers, wanting to be the same. 


Let us go out in the clear day, under the trees, 
and couple, face to face, in the ancient way 
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C. F. MACINTYRE 


although death soothes and life betrays, 


such is our doom, and flesh laughs down the why. 


On this upland shale, beneath the brush 

that hides earth from the prod of tinsel sky, 
veiling the sun with a green film, in a hush 
deeper than death, on the breasts of life we lie. 


Remember my swift demands of you in May? 
This is a brooding hunger, hankering harvest. 
Do you deny the brunt? It is not my 


desire, nor yours, but ours, aimed at the farthest. 


Drink easily the beaker of earth’s rudeness. 

No over-refinement thwart the onus thrust 

on your womb’s back—although you do not say Yes, 
but silently acquiesce to instinctive thirst. 


. T. Scott 


VISTA IN A GARDEN 


Beyond the vanished family’s monogram 
beaten in rusty iron grills, beyond 

a wilderness of rain-corrupted plants 

gray silence waited, grinning with his grim 
eyes at duckweed-nothing on the pond. 
Blinking at lizards basking on empty plinths, 
ghosts sat on marble benches. An Apollo 
carved by Canova smiled an epicene 


and sterile smile into the mignonette 
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where fame slept, with a stone shield for his pillow 
Memory fished for a forgotten sin 
among degenerate roses, but could get 
mere splinters of dead moons, soft laughter broken 
down time, long kisses rotting in the bracken. 
C. F. MacIntyre 


FOOTNOTE FOR JOHN SMITH 


Earth-bound and dragged by body to the feast, 
The Smiths enjoy snug comfort at the table, 
Imbibe their drinks, attend the current fable 

At the Orpheum. Happy is the beast 

When the blood purrs, happy »vhen belly heat 
Mounts from the body’s furnace to the chin; 
When sex, sly and with padded house-cat feet 
Walks on the maiden membranes of the skin. 


And now arouse the napping bones and drive 
Home to the old adventure of the bed, 
To stroke the animal to sleep, to wed 


Forgetfulness again, and so survive. 
For midnight at the corner is alive 
And sky is falling inward overhead. 


Arnold Kenseth 
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TWO POEMS 


DIALOGUE 


The skin is bare for union, 
And spirit takes communion 
From every living touch. 
The skin is bare for union. 


The sense is more than mortal. 
Our bodies are the portal 

Of all created worlds. 

The sense is more than mortal. 


The eye perceives the token, 
The ear the wonder spoken, 
The hand is mind's disciple. 
‘Lhe eye perceives the token. 


All life embraces matter, 
Compelling parts that scatter 
To house a new conception. 
All life embraces matter. 


Desire first, then structure 
Complete the formal picture. 
The thought requires the form. 
Desire first, then structure. 


Nor seed, nor soil, are single, 
Too close the forces mingle, 
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Too intimate the bond. Th 
Nor seed, nor soil, are single. Bu 


For us, how small the power 





To build our dreams a tower Th 
Or cast the molten need! O; 
For us, how small the power. Tc 
So few, so worn, the symbols. ' Al 
No line or word resembles | Th 
The vision in its womb. BB: 
So few, so worn, the symbols. , 
| 0 
Tc 
M 
TO CERTAIN FRIENDS Tl 
I see my friends now standing about me, bemused, 7 
Eyeing me dubiously as I pursue my course, ; 
Clutching their little less that is worlds away T; 
Full of good will, they greet me with offers of help, : 


Now and then with the five dollar bill of evasion, 
Sincere in their insincerity; believing, in unbelief 


The nation’s needs are to them considerable problems 
Often they play no bridge nor sit at the movies, 
Preferring to hear some expert discuss every angle 


They show great zeal collecting the news and statistics. 








F. R&R. SCOT? 


They know far more about every question than I do, 
But their knowledge of how to use knowledge grows smaller and 
smaller. 


They make a virtue of having an open mind, 
Open to endless arrivals of other men’s suggestions, 
To the rain of facts that deepens the drought of the will. 


Above all they fear the positive formation of opinion, 
The essential choice that acts as a mental compass, 
The clear perception of the road to the receding horizon. 


For this would mean leaving the shade of the middle ground 
To walk in the open air, and in unknown places; 
Might lead, perhaps—dread thought!—to definite action 


They shall grow old searching to avoid conclusions, 
Refusing to learn by living, to test by trying, 
Letting opportunities slip from their tentative fingers. 


Till one day, after the world has grown tired of waiting, 
While they are busy arguing about the obvious, 
A half-witted demagogue wil! walk away with their children. 


F. R. Scott 
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THE QUALITY OF POETRY 





dl 
si 

IVE a poet the chance to talk about poetry and he will run to 

it with a happy rush of words. The words may not mean 
a great deal, we shall perhaps discover more from the glow in i 
his eye, from the enthusiasm in his voice than we shall ever e 
find to put down soberly in our notebooks and study after he has | 5, 
gone away. — q 
The poet himself often speaks of poetry as does a young man v 
in love. He cannot tell you a great deal about the girl, but he " 
conveys his own feeling for her. Shelley says a “poem is a f 
fountain, forever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and p 
delight,” and Poe, “Poetry is the rhythmical creation of beauty.” . 
Even the moderns, who are reputed to be less emotional, give a ‘ 


value rather than explanation in their definitions. W.H. Auden 
says “Poetry is memorable speech.” 

No two poets, or types of poets or nationality of poets will R 
agree on one definition, but that is not because of their innate 
differences. It is because each must name it for himself, must 
have that act of naming which is a part of every love. 

Divergent as they are, these names partake of a quality, the P 
quality of poetry itself. It has to do with tempo and variety, 
with vividness and acceleration, with surprise, with wonder. If 
the ancient Hebrews called it the “Voice of the Almighty,” and 
the Chinese say quietly, “Poetry is the sound the heart makes” 
these words but represent the nationality of the speakers and the d 
direction of their enthusiasm. To me poetry is both of these 
and many more, but when Plato calls it “A visitation of the 
divine excitement” all definitions and the use of a definition stop 
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there. For with it we are no longer standing on the outside of a 
subject, we have already entered within. 

Yet for all the other-worldliness implied in these names 
poetry belongs in the sturdy core and center of man’s being. It 
is not a by-product, a fancy article made of unused patterns and 
emotions left over after the great Production of Living has 
been achieved. It is an expression of life, intense, concentrated, 
quickened and shaped to pierce deep into our consciousness. 
Words that convey a poignant mood, or summon up a presence, 
words that stretch and widen the imagination, words that set a 
frame around an inescapable thought, surely such words have a 
pulse beat timed to a high vibration of living. In poetry words 
crackle and stand up, touch them and there is an electrical 
current. 


Poetry is not an escape. In a novel, in a play we escape, for 
the time being, from the monotony of our own existence, into, 
at the worst, a monotony of some other lives. But poetry, when 
it reaches us, intensifies, illumines cur own lives. It makes 
memorable a passing moment. It “stabs the spirit broad awake.” 
Poetry does not make us forget. It helps us to remember. A 
great poem gives meaning and dignity, gives shape to events 
and fortitude to the heart. Through it we touch the eternal 
sources and are renewed and refreshed. 

The work of the poet is to find the secret of conveying this 
divine excitement he has received, to learn gradually how to 
capture it in rhythm and image, in words and impact; to find the 
undertones and overtones of mood and association which will 
convey its fresh surprise and poignancy, to let his imagination 
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widen and enrich it, and his craftsmanship narrow it to the bare 
structure of the essential words. 

For each poem is an experience for the poet and in proportion 
to the experience it gives us it is successful as a poem. Words 





in a poem are set into a pattern of beat and color to make us 
feel. A poem does not tell us something or explain or elucidate, 
not at least in the way that other groups of words do. A poem 
presents experience in the ordered sequence of art. From it we 
may learn and understand. But our learning and understanding 
is small business of the poet's. 

Yet to say that our learning and understanding is none of his 
business does not relegate poetry to the place of a revealed 
religion or set it apart into that intellectual borderland of the 
surrealist arts. Neither does it group poetry with the sensuous 
arts of painting or music. There is something slightly unhealthy 
in the art which steps over into the province of another. A 
poem is never “pure music,” a landscape is not “a poem. 
Poetry is a communication in words. It remains what Emily 
Dickinson called her “letter to the world,” no less a true com- 
munication because it is almost always to a part of the world 
“that never wrote to me.” 

Since his poem is a communication, what the poet has to 
convey is important. More important is what he is. For he 
communicates, not his ideas on this and that, but himself. And 
though he be a writer of many brief lyrics the poet is busy all his 
life writing this one poem. Therefore his social conceptions, 
his learning and sensitivity are important. He lives more, not 
less than the next man, and as Rilke says, “Each poem is made 
up in background by the whole sum of his life, no less 

The wider his range of experience, his knowledge of external 
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objects, distant countries, shores and heights, colors, animals, 









noises, weathers, the better; the deeper his feeling for people 

working, fearing, enduring and loving, the better. Yet none of 
these things alone will give richness to his poem. “He reeleth 
with his own heart that great rich vine.” 
If there is anything mystical in the poet’s relation to experience 

it is in the realm of knowledge and understanding. Understand- 
; ing for the poet does not mean understanding in the terms of 
the scientist, the philosopher, or the historian, and yet it must 
> also comprise some of the same elements. Understanding for 
‘ the poet is primarily a partaking. If there is scientific knowledge 
in his approach it is an identity with those facts, and identity 
f within them. If there is philosophy it is a lived philosophy, if 
‘ history, it is a shared history. 
. Science and poetry walk two divergent ways, yet in the outer 
' edges of their fields even they sometimes meet. Exact science, 

which is concerned with taking things apart, reducing phenomena 
to a common denominator is at a pole from poetry which puts 
y elements together, creates new phenomena. But applied science 
: which imagines and makes new objects, new powers and stuffs 
° of experience uses in its process some of the poetic function. 

Poetry makes use of the great scientific discoveries by the 
i process I have mentioned, by absorption, by identity. Because 
# the poem proceeds from an emotional experience no lip service 
‘ to the terms of contemporary knowledge will make a poem con- 
. temporary. Poetry has absorbed the great scientific theories of 
é Galileo, Newton, Darwin, and Freud, in their turn. It will absorb 
. and reject othe 
le aa ' xP ; : 
Pertaining to life and living the poem has yet another quality, 
r life of its own. By that I do not mean merely an existence 
al 
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apart from the poet, though that, too, is the birthright of every 


pe 
true poem. I mean a secret vitality of undertones and sugges- ar 
tion, of image merging into image, idea leading to idea. The 
complete poem does not end its life with the written word or of 


the voice, but penetrates through the reader's consciousness to G 
another plane, where it is enlarged and widened and moves out 


m 

at last into the very fabric of a language, the very fabric of our - 

thought. g 
To touch off that particular chord of overtones and vibrations 

is the function of poetry. There are other moments in a poem, t 

there are moments of plain prose, discursive moments, un- r 

illumined moments. There are sensuous images and there is a 


music. But unless that imaginative chord is touched, unless the g 
poet has something to communicate which could be said in no b 
other way, then he is poetizing or writing with no deep and 
terrible urgency, and his poem will run off our consciousness 


n 

without stirring one quicker pulse beat, without narrowing the . 
throat by one constricted breath. i 
? 

In a time of chaos, of social upheaval, or war, the arts suffer a I 
neglect when we need them most. If the ultimate achievement \ 


of modern science is mass destruction, it must be the achieve- 
ment of the arts to resurrect and recreate. Life is always more 
important than death. “For what are you living” is beneath the 
significant question, “For what are you willing to die?” 

Art can bring us a vital conception of peace. Art is not static. 
Peace is not static. Fear, hate, hunger, these are destructive to the 
flowering of the human spirit, but peace is dynamic. The 
Cézanne landscape of Mount Sainte Victoire is a countryside at 


~~ 
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peace. But it is filled with the vibration and movement of line 
and color in harmony. Not the disharmony of chaos or death. 

Art is not unhealthy or diseased. It is not warped or thwarted 
or frustrated. Though the subject be of Baudelaire’s corpse or 
Goya’s war ravages, of Macbeth’s murder or even the terrible 
modern indictment of Picasso’s Guernica, art will be the last 
word or gesture toward health and pity and sanity in a world 
gone mad. 

For though the poet may write of death and destruction, even 
to do so requires the recreative impulse. The event may descend 
into the tomb, but the poem is the resurrection. The poet 
commands the forces of construction, order and sequence; he 
goes through the processes of life; conception, pregnancy and 
birth. The poem is the eternal phoenix. 

Yet the age which needs the poet most may equally be the 
most difficult for him. Yeats says, “The poet may not stand 
within the sacred house but lives amid the whirlwinds that beset 
its thresholds.” The whirlwind will silence some voices and 
sharpen others. Few can ride the wind. None can ignore it. 
But in the pockets of its stillness we look for reassurance that 
what we love has not been lost, that the “sacred house” still 
stands. The poem gives us this reassurance. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin 
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REVIEWS th 
or 
THE PANGOLIN OF POETS fo 
be 
What Are Years, by Marianne Moore. The Macmillan Co. i 
M’ssS MOORE is unique, and she never argues. Like peace she fc 
is indivisible, and of her verse it can be said that nothing a 
resembles it so much as her prose. Not the least of her accom- 
plishments is that her readers, unprovoked to question her | 
definition of poetry, accept its premises implicitly, without 
supererogatory judgment or comparisons, because it is their 
pleasure to do so. These fifteen poems, of which five were pub- 
lished in London in 1936 as The Pangolin and Other Poems, 
will add to that pleasure. 
One would like to be able, if only as a reciprocal gesture, to 
describe Miss Moore’s peculiar faculties with the same exact- 
ness of detail, founded on the microscopic patience of the eye, 5 
with which she delineates the antic physiology of a reindeer, ¥ 
an ostrich, a butterfly, a paper nautilus, or the elaborate pan- . 
golin, of which she is constrained to remark, “To explain grace . 
requires a curious hand.” ; 
The dictionary informs us that the pangolin is “a manoid , 
edendate mammal of Asia and Africa, having large horny 4 
imbricated scales covering most of the body except the under : 
surface and the inside of the limbs.” That is good, but Miss 
Moore, in a poem that is a triumphant demonstration of her style, 
is infinitely better. We see “scale lapping scale with spruce-cone 
regularity” . . . “the flattened sword-edged leafpoints on the tail | ° 
and artichoke-set leg and body plates” . “the giant-pangolin- 


tail, graceful tool, as prop or hand or broom or axe, tipped like 
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the elephant’s trunk with special skin”; we confront, clear-eyed, 
one of the monsters of creation, “strongly intailed, neat head 
for core, on neck not breaking off, with curled-in feet,” and 
because we are given understanding, because it is our prerogative 
both to wonder and to smile, the idea of the pangolin loses its 


. formidable eccentricity: we take him in, we domesticate him, 
ng , 
we make him a usable concept. 
m- ; 
. . . Among animals, one has a 
er 


sense of humor. Humor saves a 

ut few steps, it saves years. Unig- 
norant, modest and 

unemotional, and all emo- 

ib- tion, he has everlasting vig- 

or, power to grow 


ns; though there are 
few creatures who can make one 

to breathe faster, and make one erecter. 
ct- Miss Moore’s metrics, needless to say, must be classified sas 
ve, generis. Few of her poems—the stately title-piece of the present 
on volume is an exception—move on the flood of an internal 
.n- rhythm. Since her rhythms, by design, are generally extensions 
= of prose rhythms, with frequent word-breaks as run-overs to 

contradict the line-divisions, Miss Moore’s intricate rhyme- 
ia schemes and stanzaic structures are actually extra-prosodic and 
- contribute little or nothing to the ear. (The eye, of course, is 
ler thankful for white spaces.) One suspects, even, at times, that 
ies Miss Moore goes to the painful extreme of syllable-counting. 
le. But if these are devices to tempt and test her creative spirit, 
o. it would be ungrateful for us to cavil. “In writing,” she has 
ail said, “it is my one principle that nothing is too much trouble.” 
a And elsewhere, in one of those quotations that stud the “hybrid 
- composition” of her poems: “Difficulty is ordained to check 


poltroons.’ 
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For obvious reasons, modern poetry is largely a cry of con- 
fusion and anguish. The face of Miss Moore’s poetry is serene. 
Shall we look into her mind for signs of travail? The mind of 
Miss Moore is astonishingly clean. Cluttered, to be sure, like 
your grandmother’s attic; but with everything dusted and in 
place, labeled, catalogued, usable. The tensions are in the things 
themselves. The poetry is not in the self-pity: 


ose 
“gives his opinion and then rests on it;” 
he renders service when there is 
no reward, and is too reclusive for 
some things to seem to touch 
him, not because he 
has no feeling but because he has so much 


Stanley J. Kunitz 


POEMS IN WAR 


Poems, by Terence Tiller. The Hogarth Press, London. 
A Dream Observed and Other Poems, by Anne Ridler. Poetry, 
London. 
A Book for Priscilla: Poems, by Nicholas Moore. The Epsilon 
Pamphlets, Cambridge, England 
If there is any one quality common to the new attitudes to- 
ward war—or toward life under this war—it is patience. Among 
these three English poets Terence Tiller is easily the most ac- 
complished. This is not to belittle Anne Ridler or Nicholas 
Moore, who are represented by briefer, pamphlet selections 
Miss Ridler’s patience is resignation in the religious sense. 


Now that the firmament on high 
Noah’s peace-promising sky, 

Is given over to an enemy, 

And that those durable lights, the stars 
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Fuse and explode, and friendly fires 

Are travestied in the bomb’s brightness .. . 
Where should we turn unless Lord to Thee? .. . 
Teach us therefore so to live 

That we may fear our noisy bed 

As little as our more peaceful grave. 

In Ringshall Summer the essence of her faith is developed. 
She finds, in the summer landscape under practicing planes, a 
confusion of forms: roses like a tide of water; “the road both 
road and river.’ 

But if the special character 

Dividing forms can disappear, 

Leaving the elements that they share, 
And a common eye not only see 

But cause this change, if it look rightly— 
Jerusalem is not above all wars, 

And wilder and more skillful eyes 
Could see heaven in these places. 

The use of metaphor as a metaphor for conversion is close 

to the metaphysics of John Donne. At Parting echoes his style: 
Since we through war awhile must part 
Sweetheart, and learn to lose 
Daily use 
Of all that satisfied our heart: 
Lay up those secrets and those powers 
Wherewith you pleased and cherished me these two years. 

In all her poems Miss Ridler has the lyric gift, as one says 
of a gardener: “He has a green hand.” 

Nicholas Moore's patience is political in character. Written 
before the invasion of Russia, his poems are filled with a des- 
perate confidence. 

I say remember, this Christmas that Christ was born 

That something else is about to be, that a magic 

Babe is alive in the womb of history, 

And join with me in hoping it may be happy, 

And bring the people their promise, the future they wish for. 
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The cradle is specifically located. Already where “the Soviet 
wind blows rest and peace,” “people lift their faces and are 
free.” Mr. Moore was evidently following the now dated party 
line in his opposition to the war. Yet one cannot question the 
genuineness of his abhorrence; any more than the sincerity of 
his hope that “from blood and battle” we “shall see the morn 
ing glory at last of all, of all men.” 

“The world’s a wild unhappy little town,” says Mr. Tiller 
He meets the unhappiness with neither religion nor politics, in 
any obvious sense. Of the three he is least easy to interpret, 
since his world is viewed through the Persean shield of symbols 


We only know the aloof design 
we shall not catch the running air 
whose knowledge is the flight of birds 
His poems present the difficulties of new and original talent 
Yet they do not depart from the main stream of English poetry 
large in utterance, splendid in imagery, rich and broadly-moving 
in rhythms. 
We who have sheltered in the pomp of steel, 
agelong magnificence of worldly things, 
find all our eagerness called back to heel 
time like a canker on the face of kings 
Now is the season of remote surrenders 
—the peacock flash, the winds’ destructive wings 
and the loud epinikion of thunder 
In some of the shorter poems his form and imagery approach 
the frozen dynamics of heraldry the chevron of a sudden 
bird.” But his style seems most conspicuously his own in the 
longer poems, where there is room for cumulative development 
Ode, Prothalamion, Epithalamion and Egypt 1940, with its 


resplendent, despairing first section 
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Now the night finds us; the bright worlds advance 
leaning across Europe’s planted lines 
to the uncertain sea 
and the Americas. 
The night finds us the body betrays us 
and love devours us and time passes. 


This is the hour when carnival is over 

and colors drain from things; the fallacy 

of patient landscapes darkening, 

and man’s habitation. 
The body betrays us and love devours us 
und time passes and none saves us 


Still the cold bed of being two, the sharp 
and screaming rack of Europe, must for all 
our metaphysics, all 
our loving, be; and last. 
th fails us and wideness withers 
and earth forsakes us. 
And night finds us. 








Mr. Tiller has not been untouched by influences of Donne 
(“if you are living, soul, you, you’re my sensual shell”), Hop- 
kins (“Than lifeless rock, then, the racked heart no more”) 
and Eliot 

Call me the raven friend: that cry will come 
There will be nothing in the opened book 
but evil spoken. These are the hollowed years 


And one poem, “Metropolis,” in its form, language and selec- 
tion of detail (“and the ravishing / veneer-furnishing”) might 
have been written by Auden. The influences, where they occur, 
are so patent that they must be regarded as assignments in de- 
veloping his abilities. They are completely absorbed in the 
grand manner of his best poems 

Lloyd Frankenberg 
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LOOKING BACKWARD pot 
anc 
New Poets from Old: A Study in Literary Genetics, by Henry tur 
W. Wells. Columbia University Press. 
Mr. Wells's book is an attempt to prove the not too startling ver 
thesis that many contemporary poets show resemblances both | his 
in technique and subject-matter to the poets of an earlier age; | bor 
it “combats the doctrinaire opinion that poetry of our own day dix 
is without wide and far-reaching roots in the past and fails to | bir 
serve highly various functions in modern life.” It is addressed | 17 
to two classes of readers—to those who know the older poetry Ly: 
but who “have overlooked the common ground between the old | sin 
and the new,” and to admirers of modern verse “who have res 
wrongly supposed the latter to be in essence unique and thus He 
have missed the modern as well as the universal elements in the of 
older poets.” cla 
The book is organized around three major topics. In “The cis 
Heritage of Technique” Mr. Wells discusses the influence of the 
medieval “rhetoric” on Hopkins, Day Lewis, Auden, and Mac- Re 
Leish; of Renaissance “colloquial ease” on Auden, Eliot, Jeffers, 
and Davies; of “more recent developments” on the dialect poetry re; 
of Frost; of Victorian “rationalism” on Robinson; of Augustan | bo 
“eloquence and wit” on Belloc; and of “religious and mystical Hi 
sym! ..sm” on Hart Crane. “The Heritage of Form” consists El 
of rather scattered remarks on versification and genres of the on 
past as imitated, consciously or unconsciously, by contemporary ve 
writers. The final section, “The Heritage of Spirit,” considers gt 
at length the use of older themes by modern poets: the “dynamic 
age of Shakespeare” as reflected in Jeffers, Cummings, Davies, sk 
de la Mare, Wylie, Yeats, and Eliot; Augustan “formalism” as it 
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portrayed in the work of the three Sitwells and Wallace Stevens; 
and the “Romantic age” (actually the entire nineteenth cen- 
tury) in its influence on Aiken, Lindsay, and Robinson. 

It will be noted that Mr. Wells bases his argument on a 
very unconventional view of the “periods” in English literary 
history. Medieval literature, for instance, is made to include 
both Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English literature. A second 
division, which he labels “neoclassical or Renaissance,’ com- 
bines Elizabethan literature (1559-1616) and “Augustan” (1616- 
1798). The third period, extending from the publication of 
Lyrical Ballads to the beginning of the first World War, is called 
simply “the Romantic age.” Such distortion of historical view 
results, of course, in some queer juxtapositions. Carew, Marvell, 
Herbert, and Vaughan are all grouped in “the Augustan phase 
of the neoclassical movement”; Milton becomes “primarily a neo- 
classicist and an Augustan”; and nineteenth-century “romanti- 
cism” fathers such diverse poets as the “pessimist” Conrad Aiken, 
the “optimist” Vachel Lindsay, and the “rationalistic” E. A. 
Robinson. 

It is unfortunate that the author resorts to such an arbitrary 
realignment of literary history in order to fit his thesis, for his 
book shows wide reading and is often penetrating in analysis. 
He has an illuminating discussion of Robinson Jeffers’ debt to 
Elizabethan and earlier tragedy, and an equally good section 
on the Sitwells. He is not averse to phrase-making (“Eliot's 
verse is ON important occasions a neurotic child begotten by the 
ghost of Elizabethan satire on the body of postwar enervation 

."—sometimes to good effect (“The Sitwells have not only 
skimmed the cream off the eighteenth century; they have whipped 
it into a baroque meringue glacée”), at other time less happily 
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(“Upon the threshold of the twentieth century, rhetoric threw 
herself down, panting and exhausted.” ) He is fond of generaliza- 
tions: Ben Jonson is “the most ambiguous figure in English 
literature,” Emily Dickinson “has been the greatest single force 
on modern American versification, especially on verse whose 
patterns are too clear to be called ‘free, etc. Such writing 
is at least stimulating and suggestive. 

Mr. Wells’s book exhibits both the virtues and the defects 
of the academic approach. His attempt to assess indebtedness 
and to evaluate poets in terms of their antecedents will prob- 
ably do a great deal to make the ordinary reader more aware 
of the richness and complexity of contemporary poetry. It will, 
moreover, send such a reader (it is to be hoped) to the poetry 
itself, both ancient and modern. At the same time, the effort 
to classify poets and to prove relationships may irritate those 
congenitally averse to “source-hunting.” Mr. Wells is himself 
aware, as his opening chapter on “Our Poetic Tradition” makes 
clear, of the dangers inherent in his method. Unfortunately 
as he goes along he becomes less and less critical and tends to 
assume that there must be a relationship when there is a resem- 
blance. For instance, after mentioning modern writers of “dia- 
lect poems” like Cummings, Sandburg, and James Stephens, he 
writes: “Although never pedantic in imitations of their prede- 
cessors, these modern poets in the practice of dialect can hardly 
be thought of as writing without the support and inspiration 
of predecessors.” On a single page I note such weak props as 
“might be,” “might stand,” “may have suggested,” “recalls,” 
“may have helped,” and “seems reminiscent of.” 

Even in the matter of parallel passages the same lack of caution 
is apparent. “It seems picayune,” Mr. Wells observes on p. 25, 
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“to gloat over parallel passages,” yet on p. 240 we read: 
When in The East in Gold |W.H. Davies! writes 


“Since first I heard the cock-a-doodle-do, 
Timekeeper on green farms,—at break of day—” 
he follows Chaucer, who wrote of “the cok that horologe is 
of thorpes lite Chaucer in his turn borrowing from 
the French 


And Wallace Stevens's Tea prompts the following observation: 


It was, of course, Pope writing from Hampton Court who first 
sang the delights of “taking tea.” It was Pope, too, who popu- 
larized the word taste as well as the idea, a conception which 
becomes the guiding theme of so great a part of Stevens's 
verse. 

Finally, Mr. Wells's decision to limit his study to poetry in 
the English language results in a narrowing of view and dis- 
tortion of emphasis. The airy statement that “home fields 
offer enough and to spare” is not quite sufficient for an evalua- 
tion of contemporary verse in terms of literary antecedents. 
The influence of foreign literature, particularly the work of the 
French symbolists, is too far-reaching to be disregarded in any 


complete appraisal of present-day poetry Donald F. Bond 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


HIS November POETRY again has the pleasure of announc- 
ing six prize awards. We list them with grateful acknowl- 
edgment to the donors 


The Levinson Prize, founded in 1914 and awarded for twenty-six 
years through the generosity of the late Salmon O. Levinson, 


internationally distinguished lawyer and publicist; given this 
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year by his family, in memory of Helen Haire Levinson and 
Salmon O. Levinson. 

The Guarantors Prize, awarded for the twenty-eighth time; pre- 
sented this year by the Arts Club of Chicago. | 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded in 1936 by 
Mr. Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to be given annually 
as a memorial to a great student and admirer of modern verse 
by his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the seventh time, 
and to be continued annually by three friends of the magazine 
in memory of a lover of poetry. 

The Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize, initiated in 1937 by 
Mrs. Inez Cunningham Stark of Chicago, a friend of POETRY’s 
founder and of the magazine; to be continued annually. 

The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for the fifth time 
through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert 
Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued annually 


The editors and advisory committee of POETRY constitute the 
jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are not consid- 
ered for prizes. It has also been against our policy to repeat the 
awarding of individual prizes. Under this rule the following 
poets of our twenty-ninth year are hors concours: Robinson 
Jeffers and Robert Penn Warren, for the Levinson Prize; W. H 
Auden, John Gould Fletcher, Winfield Townley Scott, Stephen 
Spender, Leonora Speyer, and William Carlos Williams, for the 
Guarantors Prize; Maxwell Bodenheim, for the Blumenthal Prize; 
John Malcolm Brinnin, for the Davis Prize; Belle Turnbull, for 
the Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize. 
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ad We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed during the past year in Volumes LV and LVI of POETRY 
e- (October 1939 through September 1940), with reference also to 
each poet’s general achievement or promise. 
THE LEVINSON PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, for a poem 
y or group of poems by an American citizen published in POETRY 
se : 4 s i 
during its twenty-ninth year, is awarded to 
) ) 
- ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
> 
ne of Illinois, now resident in Washington, D. C., for Discovery of 
This Time, printed in the October 1940 issue, and in recognition 
by of the high merit of his contribution to modern literature. 
y's . : : 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
CARL SANDBURG (1914); VACHEL LINDSAY (1915); EDGAR LEE MAS- 
me TERS (1916); CLOYD HEAD (1917); J. C. UNDERWOOD (1918); H. L. 
DAVIS (1919); WALLACE STEVENS (1920); LEW SARETT (1921); ROB- 
ert ERT FROST (1922); EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON (1923); AMY LOW- 
ELL (1924); RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING (1925); MARK TURBYFILL 
(1926); MAURICE LESEMANN (1927); ELINOR WYLIE (1928); MAR- 
JORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1929); HART CRANE (1930); EDNA ST. VIN- 
the CENT MILLAY (1931); MARIANNE MOORE (1933); HORACE GREGORY 
id (1934); MARY BARNARD (1935); ROBERT PENN WARREN (1936); 
id- a ¢ + v . . " 2 
LOUISE BOGAN (1937); H. D. (1938); E. E. CUMMINGS (1939); ROB- 
the INSON JEFFERS (1940). 
ing 
son ‘ A s P 
H THE GUARANTORS PRIZE of one hundred dollars, for a poem 
= or group of poems published in POETRY during its twenty-ninth 
. mee a 
the year, is awarded to 
D> 1 _ . 
26° PAUL ENGLE 
for 


of Stone City, lowa, for America 1941, printed in the September 
1941 issue. 
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This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

VACHEL LINDSAY (1913); CONSTANCE SKINNER (1914); H. D 
(1915); JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1916); ROBERT FROST (1917); 
AJAN SYRIAN (1918); MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1919); EDNA ST 
VINCENT MILLAY (1920); FORD MADOX FORD (1921); ALFRED KREYM 
BORG (1922); LOLA RIDGE (1923); AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL (1924); 
LEONORA SPEYER (1925); AGNES LEE (1926); MALCOLM COWLEY 
(1927); MARION STROBEL (1928); H. BONER (1929); ABBIE HUSTON 
EVANS (1930); WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1931); ELDER OLSON 
(1933); HILDEGARDE FLANNER (1934); WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 
(1935); MARYA ZATURENSKA (1936); W. H. AUDEN (1937); WILLARD 
MAAS (1938); STEPHEN SPENDER ( 1939); KENNETH FEARING (1940) 


THE OSCAR BLUMENTHAL PRIZE FOR POETRY, of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems published in POETRY 
during its twenty-ninth year, is awarded to 


STANLEY J. KUNITZ 


of New Hope, Pennsylvania, for Six Poems, printed in the May 
1941 issue. 

This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

MARION STROBEL (1936); THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL (1937); DYLAN 


THOMAS (1938); MAXWELL BODENHEIM (1939); MURIEL RUKEYSER 
(1940). 


THE JEANNETTE SEWELL DAVIS PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, offered this year 
for the seventh time through three friends of POETRY, is awarded 
to 

KARL J. SHAPIRO 


of Baltimore, now serving at Camp Lee, Virginia, for Four Poems, 
printed in the October 1940 issue, and for Seven Poems (July 
1941). 
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This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

JESSE STUART (1934); DAVID SCHUBERT (1936); WILLIAM PILLIN 
(1937); D. S. SAVAGE (1938); JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN (1939); ROB- 
ERT FRIEND (1940) 


THE HARRIET MONROE MEMORIAL PRIZE, of one hundred 
dollars—to be given, at the judges’ discretion, preferably for a 
sonnet or group of sonnets published in POETRY during its twenty- 
ninth year—is awarded to 


A. J. M. SMITH 


of Canada, now resident in East Lansing, Michigan, for Three 
Poems, printed in the April 1941 issue. 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 


FRANKLIN FOLSOM (1937); BELLE TURNBULL (1938); H. B 
MALLALIEU (1939); DAVID WOLFF (1940). 


THE HARRIET MONROE LYRIC PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published in POETRY 
during its twenty-ninth year, is awarded to 


FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


of Wisconsin, now resident in Portugal, for Three Poems, printed 
the November 1940 issue. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows 
ROGER ROUGHTON (1937); H. H. LEWIS (1938); MALCOLM COWLRY 
1939); LOUIS MAC NEICE (1940). 


The above lists of previous awards should not be regarded as 
a complete record of the prizes given by POETRY. Many other 
awards, ranging from $100 to $500, have been made during the 
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history of the magazine. The reader is referred to our November 
1936 issue for a nearly complete list of poets honored by earlier 
prizes. 


wJIrnn & 


We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and to 
clubs alike, the endowment of poetry prizes and scholarships sim- 
slar to those given annually, in the larger American communities 
and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. In 
order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or bequests, 
it is our privilege to suggest two plans which offer as much free- 
dom as possible from local and conservative prejudice. The 
editors will be glad to correspond with anyone interested. 


mm oD me eet TD eee 


NEWS NOTES 


E record with sorrow the death of one of America’s distinguished ‘ 

poets, Aline Kilmer, which occurred October 1 at her home in 
Stillwater, N. J. Mrs. Kilmer was born Aline Murray in Norfolk, Va., ( 
1888. Her father and stepfather were writers, the latter being for many 
years editor of Harper's. In 1909 she married a young New York 
editor, Joyce Kilmer, who four years later sold to POETRY, for six dol- 
lars, a poem called Trees. It was after her husband’s death in France 
in 1918 that Mrs. Kilmer, who found her life circumscribed by the care of 
four young children, began to write the poems collected in her first book, 
Candles That Burn. This was followed by two other books, Végdls and 
The Poor King’s Daughter, and by a volume of Selected Poems (Double- 
day, Doran, 1929). Quiet, simple, spontaneous, her poems are remark- 
able for their spirit of honest self-questioning and their often searching 
comments on the feminine mind. Among them she has left us her own 
brief elegy: 


“Like a shadow I slipped through a web too slight to bind me 
Now, free and wise, I cast the last frail threads on the wind behind me.” 


The Columbia University Press has just issued a new edition of 
The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté, edited by C. W. Hatfield. 
This volume, which presents all the names and materials of the Gondal 
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News Notes 


epic, is said to be the first edition that gives Emily Bronté’s poems as 
she wrote them. Mr. Hatfield’s previous edition had been prepared from 
Shorter’s transcripts, which were subsequently shown to be full of errors. 
This time he has worked directly from Emily Bronté’s manuscripts. 


The League to Support Poetry, 350 West 18th Street, New York City, 
announces that Hawk’s Way, by Ted Olson, has been chosen by its 
judges, sponsors, and subscribers for first place in its 1940-41 booklet 
contest, and Heavenly Body, by Starr Nelson, for second place. Winning 
booklets are published, with additions, in book form on a royalty basis. 
The first book in the League’s introductory series is Core of Fire, by 
Kenneth Slade Alling, and the next three will be collections by Ted 
Olson, Starr Nelson, and Richard Spain (a winner in the last contest). 
The four books may be ordered as a subscription series at five dollars, 
or singly at $1.35 

A correction: It was stated, not altogether accurately, in the Septem- 
ber contributors’ notes that a brochure of poems by Bob Miller had been 
published by the League to Support Poetry. Mr. Miller’s poems were 
issued by the Poets’ Mimeograph Press, a service formerly operated by 
the League. 

Padraic Colum’s play, The Fiddler's House, was recently given a 
fine performance at the Cherry Lane Theatre in Greenwich Village. 
The production was staged by the Irish Repertory Theatre of New York 
under the direction of J. Augustus Keogh, as the initial offering of the 
Greenwich Village Staye Society and Opera Guild. One of the leading 
parts was played by Augustin Duncan, brother of Isadora. 

Whether Lilith Lorraine, the founder and director of the Avalon 
Poetry Shrine in San Antonio, Texas, is the “nationally known poet and 
critic’ that she claims to be, may be open to question. Her further 
assertion that “over two million poets are writing poetry in the United 
States” may also be argued fro and con. But that Lilith Lorraine 
has issued the most original invitation of the century is the the solemn 
contention of all members of the POETRY staff. Possibly editors of other 
magazines have had the chance to get their stuff decently buried in a 
“Time Casket,” but we, definitely, have not. However, there’s nothing 
exclusive about the invitation. You can have a chance at burial too. 
Anybody can. Miss Lorraine, who believes that “much of the best poetry 
of this age will never see publication,” invites us all to send our unap- 
preciated manuscripts to the Avalon Poetry Shrine. They will be culled. 
The ones that are most worthy will, like well-embalmed corpses, lie on 
display in the Time Casket. For one year, starting now, manuscripts 
may be sent, and for one year the chosen will be displayed. 

For some cheerful if illogical reason Miss Lorraine believes that a 
public reticent in demanding the publication of poetry will be only too 
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EUNICE TIETJENS, now in Coconut Grove, Fla. 
of the POETRY staff since 1916. She is the author of many books of 
poems and of a recent autobiography, The World at My Shoulder 

F. R. SCOTT, one of the leading Canadian poets, was born 1899 in 
Quebec, son of the poet Canon F. G. Scott 
in Montreal and is now a member of the McGill law faculty, but has 
spent the past year at Harvard on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
he is identified with the “Montreal Group” (A. J. M. Smith, A. M 
Klein, Leo Kennedy) who edited the McGill Fortnightly Review. As a 
political writer he is connected with the C. C 
He was one of the 


RUTH STEPHAN, a Chicago writer now living in Connecticut, appe 
for the first time here in our December 1940 issue, and has also con- 


A Magazine of Verse 


glad to make a pilgrimage to Texas, to be bunked with three others 
for $1.25 at the “beautiful Plaza hotel,” and to pay a one dollar regis- 
tration fee and a one dollar membership fee for “Shrine privileges,” 
chief among them being a view of poems destined for the ground, 
After a year of, let us hope, considerable gaping, the manuscripts will be 
buried for @ period of 500 years. Along with them will lie photographs 
of the Shrine taken from various angles, of Miss Lorraine ditto, and 
portraits and biographies of the poets. Mr. Maxwell P. Dunn, the 
mortician of Corpus Christi, and himself a poet, is constructing the 
casket “according to a special formula designed to withstand the ravages 
of centuries.” It may well be that it will withstand them 
to be a bit of a shock for an archaeologist in 2442 A. D. if it does. 


It's going 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ROY FULLER, the young English poet, is now serving in the Navy in 
the North-east of Scotland. He was introduced in POETRY in May 1940 
and has appeared twice since then, his most recent entry being the 
Soliloquy in an Air-raid \ast March. 


He has contributed also to Eng- 


KARL J. SHAPIRO, the winner of this year’s Jeannette Sewell Davis 
Prize, is a Baltimore poet now serving in the Sth Medical Training 


His work will be represented in the anthol- 


ogy Five Young American Poets 1941, to be published this year by 


C. F. MACINTYRE, of Berkeley, Calif., is the author of two books of 
verse, Poems and Cafés and Cathedrals, and has recently published a 
translation of Rilke. He is at present working on modern versions of 


has been a member 


He formerly practiced law 
As a poet 
F. Movement, Canada’s 
contributors to our recent 


ared 
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Notes on Contributors 


'S tributed poems to Harper’s and other magazines. She is the wife of the 
S painter, John Stephan. 
: JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN, now living in New York City, has con- 
1. tributed poems to leading American and British magazines. He was 
re winner of the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1939. 
4 ELLEN STEVENSEN, now living in Washington, D. C., was introduced 
in 1928 under her maiden name, Ellen Borden. Night Flight is the first 
ed poem she has sent us in recent years. 
e . : 
- WALTER BENTON is the pseudonym of a young New York writer, 
2 born in Austria and resident in the United States since 1922. His poems 
i i have appeared in several magazines. 
The following four poets appear here for the first time: 
MILTON KAPLAN is a native and resident of New York City, a high 

school English teacher by occupation. He has contributed to The Neu 
™ Republic, Partisan Review, The Lyric, Accent, etc. 
iO MAURICE ENGLISH was born in Chicago in 1909 and graduated from 
re Harvard in 1933. He is editor in the division of shortwave broadcasts 
g- of NBC, and has recently returned to New York after three years in 

France, Spain, and Portugal. 
is ARNOLD KENSETH was born in Milton, Mass., and graduated from 
ig Bates College in 1937. For several years he has been Curator of the 
* Poetry Room in the Harvard College Library, where he has worked to 
by build the famous collection of poetry recordings, and the E. A. Robinson 


collection. He also teaches English in junior college and has a class of 
aa adults in creative writing 


= AGUSTI BARTA is a Catalonian poet who fought with the Republicans 
Br Since the Fascist victory he has been a refugee in France, the Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, and most recently in Mexico. 
a Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Mr. Bond have appeared 
ak previously 
KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN, of Washington, D. C., is the author 
in of two books of poems, Outside of the World and Time Has No Shadou 
i The essay in this is will be part of her new book of poems and bal- 
; lads, Plain-Chant for America, to be published by Harper. STANLEY 
1as “9 y : 
a J. KUNITZ, of New Hope, Pa., is the author of a book of poems, 
M Intellectual Things, and has contributed often to POETRY and other 
» magazines. DONALD F. BOND is Assistant Professor of English in the 
sa 7 ‘ ‘ ia " y 
"c University of Chicago. LLOYD FRANKENBERG, of New York City, is the 
ots author of a book of poems, The Red Kite. He was appointed to a 
' Guggenheim Fellowship last year and was winner of the Spenser Award 
in 1938 (not the Russell Loines Prize, as we erroneously stated in the 
red last issue ) 
on- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


What Are Years, by Marianne Moore. Macmillan Co. 

Selected Poems, by George Barker. Macmillan Co. 

The Dry Salvages, by T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber, London. 

Poems and New Poems, by Louise Bogan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Dust Which Is God, by William Rose Benét. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Shadows on the Down and Other Poems, by Alfred Noyes. F. A. Stokes. 

The Metaphysical Sword, by Jeremy Ingalls. Yale University Press. 

The Overturned Lake, by Charles Henri Ford. The Little Man Press, 
Cincinnati. 

Ritual for Myself, by Anderson M. Scruggs. Macmillan Co. 

A Woman Wrapped in Silence, by John W. Lynch. Macmillan Co. 

More Day to Dawn, by Harry Lee. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

Lines of Least Resistance, by Laurence McKinney. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Facing the Stars, by Grace Noll Crowell. Harper & Bros. 

What Far Kingdom, by Arthur S. Bourinot. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
Canada. 

The Tide of Time, by Lawrence Wilson Neff. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

In Passing, by Frank Alexander. Blue Ox Press, Troy, Mich. 

Runner in the Sand, by Mary Frances Pearl. Kokosing Press, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Lady Godiva and St. Satyr, by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Ben & 
Isabel Hagglund, Las Animas, Colo. 

Modern Ballads, by Betty Walsh. Priv. ptd. 

——s the Wildflowers, by Arthur R. Juergens. Priv. ptd., Springfield, 

io. 


De Vépres & Matines, by Armand Godoy. Emmanuel Vitte, Lyon-Paris, 
France. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, PLAYS, AND A TRANSLATION: 


Moments of Enchantment, by Students of the Junior High Schools of the 
City of New York. Junior High School Principals Association, N.Y.C. 

The Muse of 1941, edited by Charles K. Gabriel. Horizon House, N.Y.C. 

Foreword by John Crowe Ransom to “The Noise That Time Makes,” by 
Merrill Moore. Priv. ptd., Boston, Mass. 

The Beautiful People and Two Other Plays, by William Saroyan. Har- 
court, Brace & Co 

Faust, Parts One and Two, by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated 
and edited by George Madison Priest. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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